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THE CENSUS OF 1900. 



BY THE HON. ROBERT P. PORTER, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
ELEVENTH CENSUS. 



One of the first acts of Congress on convening in December 
should be the passage of a preliminary law for the purpose of 
putting in motion the machinery for taking the Twelfth Census. 
The work of preparation for a census such as that of the United 
States is as vast and important as the actual enumeration 
itself. The demand for exact statistics is constantly increasing, 
and the importance of greater accuracy and care in securing sta- 
tistical data of all kinds would seem to indicate that as soon 
as the volumes of one census are published the preparatory 
work of another should commence. Under the present system 
it is impossible to keep the avenues of information open, and 
the skilled statisticians, experts, and trained clerks become 
scattered. Unless Congress acts immediately there is great 
danger of repeating mistakes and attempting costly experi- 
ments. 

Those who have examined into the subject know that 
whatever the mistakes of the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses, 
they were the result of imperfect laws, and not the result of 
inefficient management. Those who for partisan or even more 
unworthy motives criticise the results of either of the last two 
enumerations of the population of the United States, seem to 
forget that the best available statistical talent in the country was 
employed. Of the thirty statistical experts in charge of the sev- 
eral branches of inquiry on the Eleventh Census, twenty-five 
were capable experts who performed similar work for the 
Tenth Census. Of the five or six new men brought into 
prominence by the Eleventh Census, one is to-day the stat- 
istician of the Agricultural Department, another is his first 
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assistant, a third occupies one of the highest places 
in the Labor Department, a fourth is chief of an impor- 
tant division of the Geological Survey, and a fifth was called 
to occupy a place of great statistical responsibility in the Treasury 
Department. Every one of these experts, appointed by the 
alleged partisan management of the Eleventh Census, stepped 
from the Census Office into the several departments referred to 
during the last Democratic administration. Of the other men 
in charge of the several divisions of both Tenth and Eleventh 
Censuses, may be mentioned Dr. John S. Billings, now in charge 
of the Public Library of New York, and known throughout the 
world as the best authority in the United States on all matters 
appertaining to vital statistics ; Henry Gannett, not less distin- 
guished in geographical research, and geographer of the United 
States Geological Survey; Dr. Fred H. Wines, secretary of the 
State Board of Charities of Illinois, the recognized authority of the 
country on all questions relating to the dependent, defective, and 
delinquent classes ; Dr. David T. Day, the well-known mining 
expert of the Geological Survey ; S. ST. D. North, of Boston, 
secretary of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
a statistical expert of wide experience and recognized ability ; 
Professor Henry C. Adams, statistician of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and a dozen other men whose names are not 
so well known publicly, but who in statistical circles have repu- 
tations for as thorough and as honest statistical work as any 
critic of either the Tenth or Eleventh Census. When, there- 
fore, ungenerous critics are clamoring for an " honest census " 
for 1900, and an "accurate census" for the "last decade of the 
century," and thereby insinuating that the work heretofore was 
neither honest nor accurate, they overlook the fact that 
the superintendent or director of the Twelfth Census, if 
he performs his duty, must organize his office on precisely the 
same lines as his two immediate predecessors did, if he hopes to 
attain an equal degree of success. There was absolutely no par- 
tisanship, in the narrow spirit, about the Eleventh Census. It 
was organized from beginning to end, as such a great work should 
be organized, on the broadest possible plan, and the best known 
statisticians and experts were invited to take part in the work, 
irrespective of their political or economic faith. The Eleventh 
Census, however, needs no defence, for the twenty-five volumes 
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speak for themselves, and they have been separately and collect- 
ively endorsed by those best qualified to pass judgment on such 
work. The methods of tabulation which were inaugurated in 
1890 have been subsequently adopted by nearly all the principal 
European countries, and M. Troinitski, the eminent statistician 
of Eussia, is using precisely the same system in the tabulation of 
the imperial census of that country. Indeed, the machines for 
the Russian census were made in the United States, and some of 
the identical devices used in the Eleventh Census are at this 
moment doing duty in St. Petersburg. 

The defects of the Eleventh Census — and no one realizes 
them more keenly than the writer — did not arise from the direc- 
tion of, nor could they have been remedied by, the capable corps 
of experts. They were, in fact, the result of delayed legislation, 
hasty preparation, and an overburdening of the office with in- 
quiries irrelevant and unnecessary. In his testimony before the 
House Committee on Census, when the question of a permanent 
census office was under consideration, Mr. Carroll D. Wright, 
in referring to the Eleventh Census, said : 

" I believe the present census to be as good a one as any one could take 
under the present system. I know Mr. Porter has done as well as any one 
could have done under the faulty system." 

The faults of the present system may be thus enumerated : 

1. Inadequate time for preparation. 

2. A hard and fast law rushed through the day before the ad- 
journment of Congress, calling for innumerable statistical inves- 
tigations and inquiries, many of which are useless and impracti- 
cable and some of which are impossible. 

3. Supplemental questions for the twenty million or more, 
schedules, called for by Congress ninety days prior to the actual 
enumeration. 

4. Placing upon the shoulders of the superintendent, whose 
mind should be fully occupied with his experts in planning the 
work, the responsibility of the appointment of an office force of 
several thousand clerks. 

If Congress in its wisdom will remedy these defects, there will be 
no trouble with the Twelfth Census, beyond those complaints which 
arise from too great local expectations in the way of population, 
and here and there defective enumerations necessarily incident 
to the employment of an army of sixty thousand persons. How can 
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these defects best be remedied ? First, by making the census a per- 
manent office of the government, and applying to it precisely the 
same rules and regulations as to the employment of clerical help 
as are in vogue in other departments. If this were done, special 
civil service examinations might be held for the work, prior to the 
time the clerks would be needed, and the Census Office would then 
have a sufficiently large eligible list to draw from. In 1890, I ac- 
cepted civil service examinations of the higher grades, but that 
did not do away with the necessity of examining 2,700 clerks in 
the office ; and this, with the work of appointment, literally took 
up all the time of the superintendent, whose mind should have 
been free for his purely statistical duties. 

The examinations of the Eleventh Census were fair and just, 
and conducted by a man whose partisanship was of so inoffensive 
a nature that he was retained through the Cleveland administra- 
tion, while t'he Appointment Clerk of the Census Office — a 
Democrat, by the way — was promoted by the same administration, 
and still occupies a responsible government office. The clerical 
force thus gathered together proved most efficient, and the work 
accomplished greater in quantity and superior in quality to 
that of any other bureau of the government. It should 
be remembered that hundreds of these people were engaged 
in addressing envelopes, numbering cards by machinery, 
punching cards, working electrical machines, and in work that 
practically had to be learned after the clerk came into the office. 
As a matter of fact, some of the most expert of these men and 
women, "record breakers," as they were called, were 
those appointed as laborers, who were unable to pass the 
examination, but whose manual dexterity made up for inability 
to fill out technical examination blanks. There was a great 
deal more money lost to the government in consequence 
of insufficient time for planning the work and the inability 
to secure expert and well-trained division chiefs, than in con- 
sequence of the lack of ability of the clerical force. It will be 
better in my opinion, to draw the clerks for the Twelfth Census 
from the classified service, but chiefly because by so doing 
it will strengthen the faith of the public in the census. The ex- 
aminations of the Eleventh Census were much stiffer than those 
of the Civil Service for the same grade clerks ; yet because they 
were left to the discretion of one man, they have been called a 
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"debauch of the public service." And then again, why trans- 
form the Census Office at its busiest season into an examina- 
tion department for clerks, and the director of a vast scien- 
tific investigation into a dispenser of political patronage ? It 
is simply unjust to such an official. Having passed through the 
ordeal once, I am satisfied that the other way is more practical, 
and in the end will be better for all concerned. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the advantages of a permanent 
census office, for the subject has been thoroughly investigated by 
both Committees of Congress.* In 1893 the House Committee on 
Census, after having the matter laid before them by the Super- 
intendent of the Eleventh Census, and hearing the testimony of 
many experts, including the late Gen. Francis A. Walker, re- 
ported in favor of a permanent bureau, and submitted a bill for 
that purpose. It was shown in this inquiry that in all branches 
of census work, but especially in preparing for the important 
work of enumeration, great injury necessarily results, both as 
regards accuracy and economy, from the hurried and hastily 
considered methods incident to a system where sufficient time 
for careful and deliberate work is not given. A permanent cen- 
sus bureau would result in great economy as well as better work. 

Afcleast two millions of dollars can be saved by abolishing 

certain inquiries such as those relating to mortage indebtedness 

and those which can be more satisfactorily conducted by other 

departments of the government. Note the following: 

Estimated Cost 
Eleventh Census. 

Farms, Homes and Mortgages $1,500,000 

Veterans of the War 100.000 

Pish and Fisheries 150,000 

Transportation 150,000 

Insurance 75,000 

Indians (condition of) 75,000 

$3,050,000 

The first two of these inquiries will not be called for again. 
The Fish Commission is abundantly able to take care of the sta- 
tistics of that industry. The Interstate Commerce Commission 

* For arguments in favor of permanent census see Report of the Secretary of 
the Interior for 1889; also Report of the Superintendent of Census, together with 
draft of a Mil in response to Senate Resolution, February 16, 189), Fifty-second Con- 
gress, first session, Ex. Doc. No. 1; also Report in favor of Permanent Census by 
House Committee on Eleventh Census, Fifty-second Congress, second session, Re- 
port No. 2393; also Report of Commissioner of Labor on plan for Permanent Census, 
December 8, 1896 Fifty-fourth Congress, Doc. No. 5; The Eleventh Census, by Rob- 
ert P. Porter, an address delivered before the American Statistical Society, Boston. 
October 1& 1890. These documents contain the views of leading statisticians at 
home and abroad and cover all phases of the subject. 
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gives all the statistical information the government requires on 
steam railways. The several States of the Union prepare annually 
elaborate reports in relation to insurance., and, aside from the 
bare enumeration, there is no necessity for the Census Office to 
make elaborate reports on the condition of the Indians. Yet the 
act of March 3, 1889, made all these inquiries mandatory upon the 
Superintendent of Census. For this reason, I believe the Super- 
intendent should be appointed first by a preliminary act, and that 
he, in conjunction with certain experts, should frame a simple, 
practical bill, and submit it, with accompanying report setting 
forth in full the reasons for its adoption, to Congress. The meas- 
ure which then became a law would be carried into effect by 
its originators, and not by a superintendent suddenly called upon 
to administer an act loaded with impracticable schemes for 
statistical inquiry, many entirely foreign to the census. 

In conclusion, let us hope not only that the special inquiries 
will be limited in the Twelfth Census, but the schedules simpli- 
fied and such investigations outside of population statistics as 
may be necessary taken out of the hands of the enumerators and 
given to the special agent.* The census of 1900 should be, first 
of all, a scientific and accurate count of the people of the United 
States. To accomplish this, it is absolutely necessary to discard 
such inquiries as I have indicated above and as far as practicable 
relegate the " special investigations " or inquiries that do not re- 
quire a house-to-house canvass, to special agents. The schedules 
must be brief and simple, and not be burdened as heretofore — by 
act of Congress — with inquiries relating to individual indebted- 
ness, chronic diseases, and other inquisitorial questions. In other 
words, if Congress expects an intelligent census it must not com- 
pel its director to chase all over the United States after mort- 
gages on the one hand, and on the other to be chased morning, 
noon and night by applicants for office. Remove these obstacles 
to efficient work, give the bureau time enough to perfect its plans, 
and opportunity to secure division chiefs capable of training 
the office force, and the census of 1900 will be all that can be 
reasonably hoped for by the most exacting statistician. 

Robert P. Portee. 

* For further information on this point together with samples of schedules, sea 
an address on the Eleventh United States Census, hy Robert P. Porter, Journal ot 
the Royal Statistical Society, V«ol. LVII., Part IV. (December, 1894;. 



